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A bill has passed its first reading in the British House of 
Lords, placing the retail traffic of spiritous liquors in the 
hands of local boards, the profits to be devoted to the re- 
duction of taxes. 


We are personally sorry for the people in the inaugural 
parade at Washington whose fine clothes were spoiled by 
the blizzard, but we regard the blizzard itself with much 


respect as a providential rebuke to a scene of pomp utterly 
repugnant to the “republican simplicity” which should 
characterize, and in former times did characterize, the in- 
augurations of our presidents. A purely civic procession 
on such an occasion might be tolerated, although much 
better omitted, but the military display which was the chief 
feature of the parade at last week’s inaugural, was an 
offense to the genius of our institutions. On inauguration 
day of all days of the year, there should not be a bayonet 
allowed within a mile of the capitol. 


The Boston aldermen have appropriated $1000 for soup 
for the poor of the city. When Rome fell a majority of 
the populace were fed on public soup. About 1800 
people practically owned the wealth of the Roman world, 
Today 32,000 people own one half the wealth of the United 
States. Soup did not save Rome, and it is evident enough 
that the poor people of this land are in the soup. 


Why Workingmen Should Favor all Propositions for Public 
Operation of Business. 


An Iowa subscriber writes as follows: 


Will you kindly solve a problem in political economy for me? 
Where a city takes control of lighting, water-works, coal supply, 
etc., it means cheap gas, cheap water, cheap coal, does it not? How 
would this benefit the poorer class of laborers? Would not com- 
petition force wages down because John Workingman could live on 
less? Or even if wages were kept up by strikes or by law, would 
not the landlords demand greater rent and the gain go to their 
pockets ? Please answer directly or through the columns of The 
New Nation and greatly oblige an inquirer. 


This is a very intelligent and timely question and one on 
a peint as to which it is highly important that we should 
all have clear ideas. Our correspondent is quite right in 
suggesting that reductions in cost of gas, coal, car-fares, 
rent and other incidents of living expenses, will not in 
themselves, so long and so far as the competitive system is 
preserved, be of any ultimate benefit to the workingman, 
whose wages would be forced down, by the interest of em- 
ployers availing themselves of the competition of the 
unemployed, to the subsistence point; and what the em- 
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ployer did not take the landlord would. So long as cou- 
petition is preserved, that is, so long as the use of labor by 
capital for its own profit continues to be the system of 
business, no cheapening in the conditions of life cau per- 
manently help the employee. 

All this being as true as gospel, why should the working- 
man interest himself in advocating the public operation of 
businesses such as lighting, transit, coal-yards, etc., ete., at 
cost ? 

There are several reasons why he should so. We give 
the least reason first. Although the rate of wages under 
competition tends downward to cost of subsistence, it does 
not immediately fall in consequence of a reduction in the 
cost of living. Custom counts for something in wages and 
the workingman reaps a more or less prolonged benefit 
from any reduction in the cost of his living. 

The second reason why the workingman should favor all 
proposals for the public management of any business is 
that it takes the business affected out of the competitive 
system and delivers those employed in it from the pressure 
of competitive conditions. Neither the salaries nor wages 
of public employees are regulated by competition, but are 
fixed by statutes which have only a general reference to 
outside wages and are invariably more liberal than the 
rates in the market, especially for the lower grades of work. 
For instance, a lawyer can usually make more in private 
practice than as public prosecutor, and it does not pay a 
clever man to be cabinet minister, judge or senator, but the 
workman and clerk in the public service are usually better 
paid than those in private employ. Not only as a rule in 
pay, but still more in the permanence and dignity of his 
position, does the worker benefit by being taken out of the 
competitive conditions through getting public employment. 
The day of the public employee is usually shorter than 
that of the private employee by at least one hour or two. 
Some sort of pension or accident provision moreover has 
come to be thought a very natural thing in connection with 
public employees. 

All these advantages result from the fact that the condi- 
tions of public employment in a democratic state are deter- 
mined, not by competitive conditions, but by public senti- 
ment. The public as an employer is distinctly humane 
and abuses or oppressions in a public service can be 
corrected by public opinion and political action, while 
those in private service cannot be reached. Of course it is 
the lucky group which happens to be employed in the 
business taken over by the pnblic, which gets these direct 
benefits of the change, but the whole body of workingmen 
get them in a measure by the fact that one more business 
is taken out of competition, and has adopted standards 
which instead of helping other employers to keep down the 
pay, hours and general conditions of labor, set them a 
humane example. 

In this connection let it be added that all that is needed 
to make the lot of public employees still more favorably 
contrast with. the victims of private employment, is the 
universal application of a sound classified civil service 
system, securing, as it would, employees against removal 
except for cause and promotion for merit. 
meu have a notion that a civil service system implies high 
educational tests for all positions. ‘his is not generally so 
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and ought never to be. All the system properly means is 
fair play and no favor, and “ hands off” to the politicians. 
Good character and a sound body is all that should be 
required of a candidate for manual duties, and when the 
candidates exceed the places to be filled the choice should 
be rigidly by lot. Of course when a business is taken over 
by the public, present employees should not be disturbed. 

A third reason why workingmen who look for a better 
order of things should favor all propositions of public opera- 
tion of business is that every such step puts public capital 
in place of private, and weakens by so much the plutocracy 
which threatens to gobble the whole country and which 
most of all is the enemy,always and everywhere, of labor. 
The nationalization of the telegraph and railroads will do 
more to purify our politics by putting an end to the most 
powerful of the Legislative and Congressional lobbies, than 
an ordinary civil war would accomplish. Organized capital 
on every hand is crushing organized iabor and the only sal- 
vation of the latter is the smashing of organized capital with 
the club of nationalism. 

The main reason after all why workingmen, like all other 
people, should favor the extension in all directions of pub- 
lic management over business is that it means in the end 
the establishment of a system of wealth production and dis- 
tribution which shall be, as our political government nomi- 
nally already is, a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people and for them equally. . 

Nationalism pure and simple, boiled down, means a sys- 
tem by which the economic equalization of the people may 
be made possible, and its method is the only possible one 
for that end, namely the operation of the entire industrial 
system by the people through their chosen agents. Every 
step in the nationalistic program of the extension of public 
ownership can be defended on account of its immediate 
benefits, but the most important argument for it is neverthe- 
less its relation as a part to the general plan of getting 


the entire business of the country into the hands of 
/ the people to be administered for their common and equal 


advantage. 


Bread and Milk and the Trusts. 


“Bread and milk appear to be about the only things 
not cornered,” remarks the Boston Record apropos of 
the purchase of 27 salmon canneries in Alaska by a San 
Francisco syndicate. We are not so sure about bread and 
milk. A man with a bowl of bread and milk before him 
can see trust prices stamped all over it. In the first place 
the price of the bowl is fixed by the crockery trust, which 
is capitalized at 15 million dollars. Then the jflour mill 
combine exacts a fancy price for the material. used in the 
bread. If crackers are used instead of bread, it will be 
after paying a tribute to the biscuit and cracker trust, 
capital 12 million. The price of the salt in the breac is 
fixed by the rock salt trust, capital five million, and the 
manufactured salt trust, one million capital. If he lives in 
Chicago he rust settle with a milk combine before he 
begins his meal. Some people not being able to afford the 
luxury of fresh milk resort to condensed milk, and here 
again the consumer must pay the prices exacted by the 
condensed milk trust,-capital- 15 million dollars. Our 
monopolists have a very fair grip upon bread and milk with- 
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out even speaking of the spoon, whose market price is de- 
creed by the silver-ware combine, a lusty organization with 
several millions behind it. 

As bread is a staple article of food and as the final result 
of all trusts is to increase market prices, it may not be in- 
appropriate to inform our readers that negotiations are pend- 
ing for the consolidation of the spring wheat flour millers 
from North Dakota to the East. Hach member of the trust 
is bound not to se!l below quotations which will be sent out 
daily from Chicago to the various mills. ‘Che combination 
includes 90 per cent of the total spring wheat capacity of 
the country. We notice also that flour mills of Utah, 12 in 
number, are combining and will hereafter be controlled by 
foreign and American capitalists. Owners of flour mill cer- 
tificates will not be compelled to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow. This will not be necessary as the 
people — but why speak of the people? There is no pro- 
vision made now-a-days for the interests of the people. One 
of the cardinals of Pope Paul IV. used to say: “The people 
wish to be deceived; then let them be deceived.” The 
architects of trusts evidently entertain the same opinion and 
purpose when they elevate the banner of “free” competi- 
tion with one hand and the advertisement of monopolized 
products with the other. 

' No, if a man wishes to study political economy he need 
not go beyond a bowl of bread and milk to find the vicious 
pritciple that is poisoning our civilization. 


Mr. Foulke on Individualism. 


Mr. William Dudley Foulke recently delivered an address 
in Indianapolis, upon the perils of the times, growing out of 
the concentration of wealth in few hands. He showed, as 
it is very easy to do, that it is by this means that all repub- 
lies -before our own have perished and that the tendency in 
question, unless met and checked, will doubtless soon destroy 
this republic also. There could not be a better statement 
of the situation than Mr. Foulke’s, but when he comes to 
suggesting remedies he has none to offer beyond ballot re- 
form, civil service reform and more equitable taxation. 

The effect of this presentation of the case is depressing, 
for while the remedies proposed are very good things in 
their way they seem altogether indequate to the severity of 
the disease and if that is the most effective treatment avail- 
able, the patient had better lose no time in sending for the 
parson and notifying the undertaker. To make the outlook 
more discouraging, Mr. Foulke assures us that there is 
nothing to be heped from the socialistic remedies, of which 
nationalism is the most radical. On this point he says: 

As a remedy against these inequalities socialism is proposed. But 
it does not seem to me that the old argument against socialism has 
ever been answered. The highest incentive to labor, the strongest 
spur to the development of individual character, is the individual 
reward which comes from that labor. Great exertion, great talents, 
should have great reward.. The idler must go the wall. 

So? Wealth must be the reward of exertion, must it ? 
and ‘the idler must go to the wall” ? How then about the 
present generation of Vanderbilts, Gould, Astors and the 
generation which soon will inherit the wealth of the 31,000 
men already past middle age who now own half the aggre- 
gate wealth of 65 million people. The class of millionaires 
by inheritance already includes most of the richest men in 
the nation as well as the greater part of the less rich, and in 
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another generation promises to include nearly all the 
wealthy. As this same speaker in another part of his 
address points out, the time is passing away in which poor 
men are going to be able, as in the past, to get rich. 
Nothing can now be done without capital. On the other 
hand, he tells us that we can no longer count upon the dis- 
sipation of great fortunes by the sons or grandsons of those 
who accumulated them. Only small fortunes now are dis- 
sipated ; the great ones are maintnined and doubled from 
generation to generation, and this is evidently to be more 
and more the rule as time goes on. The indications are that 
unless the plutocracy is overthrown, the bulk of the wealth 
of the country within a generation or two will not only be 
held by a very small class, bct will be practically entaited 
and descend as titles of nobility do from generation to gen- 
eration in the same families. 

Far from depending upon talent or exertion of any kind, 
wealth, already largely an incident of birth, is likely to 
become more and more so, and to be less and less dependent 
for winning or losing upon the character or qualities of the 
possessors. Mr. Foulke’s maxim, quoted as an argument 
against socialism, that recompense should be proportionate 
to energy and that the “idler must go to the wall,” would 
work worse havoe with the present system of wealth distri- 
bution than anarchy itself. 

Mr. Foulke proceeds to say that “ Individualism, after all, 
must be at the basis of all permanent and healthy progress.” 

Now, seriously, Mr. Foulke, what kind of individualism 
is there an opening for, what chance is there for talent to 
win and merit to get its reward, when one man is born a 
pauper and another with 150 million dollars to his credit ? 
It is the precise charge that we nationalists most of all 
bring against the present system, that it crushes out indi- 
viduality by subjecting men to circumstances. 

Developing this point about individualism still further, 
Mr. Foulke says: 


Nature has written this law in all grades of organic life. It is the 
quick eye, the swift wing, the strong claw and the piercing talon 
which wins in the struggle for the development and growth of every 
Tace. 

And does Mr. Foulke find “the quick eye, the swift wing, 
the strong claw and the piercing talon” illustrated among 
the gilded youth of tne 400 set ? Would he be willing to 
undertake to hunt up anywhere a more lazy, unprofitable, 
useless, vapid set of men and women in this or any other 
land than the average millionaires of the second and third 
generation ? Their lawyers, the men who care for the estates 
of this worthless brood (not congenitally bad but spoiled by 
their circumstances) are indeed strong and clever men, but 
they contrast with the set they serve as the stout Swiss 
mercenaries did with the effeminate kings and nobles whose 
worthless bodies they guarded in the days before the French 
revolution. 

We do not agree with Mr. Foulke’s belief, expressed in 
the above qnotation, that in hawk and vulture are the 
true ideals of humanity, the types we should emulate. We 
utterly and indignantly disavow and denounce this idea, but 
the ‘point we have tried to make is that, even according to 
his own standard of what should be the social ideal, 
namely, recompense according to energy, wealth to the 
strong and a free play for individualities, the present sys- 
tem of wealth distribution, depending, as it more and more 
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completely does and is destined to do, upon hereditary title, 
must be adjudged more wrodg and false than it is easy to 
think any other system could be. 


How niuch Longer Anybody can Afford to be Rich. 
The Springfield Republican observes : 


The Christian Inquirer thinks a rich man cannot afford to die in 
this country without remembering in his will the common charities. 
It seems to be becoming a question whether anybody can afford to 
be rich in this country. 


Even so. We greatly misinterpret the signs of the times 
if it is not going before long to turn out very much as our 
contemporary anticipates. It is not going to be, as we 
believe, dynamite bombs and anarchist bullets that will 
chiefly render it uncomfortable to be rich, but the growing 
force and edge of public opinion as to the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities of wealth and the brutal wickedness of com- 
placent luxury in the midst of a throng of miserable fellow- 
beings. There is not a house in the splendid avenues of 
our great cities to whose inmates the characterization of 
Dives does not fit, who clad in putple “fared sumptuously 
every day,” while Lazarus begged without. he scandal of 
any pretense by the luxurious wealthy to being regarded as 
followers of the author of that parable will be recognized 
more and more clearly, till the “heathen rich,” as Phillips 
Brooks called them, seeing themselves at last as others see 
them, will be as eager as the rest of us for an order of 
things under which there shall be “neither poverty nor 
riches ” but brotherly equality, and the mutual love and 
respect which can only flourish when rooted there. 


The Hight Hour Law for Public Employees. 


The most important bill recommended to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature thus far in the session is that to make 
eight hours a day’s work for state, county, city and town 
employees. It is a general rule and ought to be that the 
conditions of labor for public employees are more humaue 
than those of private employees. It is fitting and proper 
that the people acting collectively as employer should set a 
good example to private employers and thus endeavor by 
moral influence as well as by coercive legislation to raise 
the standard of living for the workingman. The eight hour 
law for all classes of employees is something we hope soon 
to see, and meanwhile as a way for helping along its general 
introduction, it ought to be at once introduced in all public 
employment. 

We have however an important amendment to urge to the 
bill, if indeed its text does not contain it, namely, that all 
public employments which the eight hour law is to affect, 
should be brought under the civil service system of the state, 
to the end that political influence in the giving of public 
employment may be eliminated. We are aware that the 
present civil service law of Massachusetts is defective, in- 
asmuch as it does not eatirely exclude the possibility of 
favoritism, under the name of discretion, in selecting from 
lists of certified names. This is. wrong, for discretion in 
such cases is too often merely an excuse for favoritism. 
The certification of employees should be absolute, the can- 
didates certified to be determined from among the equally 
eligible by lot, which is the only fair way proof against cor- 
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ruption. Meanwhile, however, pending an improved civil 
service law, all public employees should have the benefit of 
what measure of protection the existing civil service law 
gives. 


Meet the Tannery Trust with a State Tannery. 


The latest giant combination is the Eastern Tannery 
trust of 45 million dollars for the purpose of controlling 
the leather product and increasing the cost of manufactur- 
ing boots and shoes, and consequently their price to the 
public. Now we have a proposition to make, The boot 
and shoe manufacture is one of the main industries of 
Massachusetts, and this tannery monopoly is aimed directly 
against its prosperity, proposing as it does to raise the 
price of its staple. Why should not the state of Massa- 
chusetts protect this important business interest by estab- 
lishing a state tannery to produce leather at cost for the 
use of boot and shoe manufactories with its borders? This 
step would have the effect not only to help the manufac- 
tories, but, by cheapening their staple, to attract manu- 
facturers from other states, until such time as such states 
followed our example. 

The interest of the general public which, as the con- 
sumer of boots and shoes, would ultimately have to pay 
the piper, would, it is needless to point out, be as greavly 
served as the manufacturer’s by the results of a state tannery 
works. As to the tanneries, by forming this trust against 
the public, they have forfeited protection. State as- 
sumption of monopolized businesses is the only way by 
which, in the end, we can successfully fight the trusts, and 
is high time we began. Will some legislator deserve the 
thanks of all makers and wearers of boots and shoes and 
make himself immortal by introducing a bill for « state 
tannery in the Massachusetts Legislature ? 


That Infamous Treaty with Russia. 


The ratification of an extradition treaty with Russia, by 
which political refugees who can be connected in any way 
with attempts upon the lives of any of the Czar’s family are 
to be surrendered by our government, is the crowning infamy 
perpetrated by the last republican senatorial majority that 
will ever sit in Washington. If actual murderers only were 
to be surrendered it would be right enough, but the Russian 
refugees in this country believe and with good reason, that 
under the treaty the lives and liberties of every one of 
them who can be connected with the revolutionary agita- 
tion will be in danger. We have no doubt that the Senate 
was quite willing that this should be the result. The 
American plutocrats whose private clubhouse the United 
States Senate has come to be, have a great deal more sym- 
pathy with the Czar than with the democratic revolt among 
his people and would be glad to help him get the nihilists 
to Siberia. The mass of the American people, thank God, 
is still soundly republican at core, but our government has 
ceased to be republican save in name. This we will under- 
take to say —if any attempt is made under the treaty to 
extradite a Russian refugee, uot actually and certainly a 
murderer, there will be the biggest sort of riot in the city 
where it is attempted, that is if all the old-fashioned Ameri- 
cans are not dead by that time. 
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DOES FARMING PAY? 


It pays the road that hauls the grain, 
It pays the store that keeps from rain, 
It pays the agents when they sell, 

It pays insurance very well, 

It pays the banks that make the loans, 
It pays the man the mortgage owns, 
It pays the shops that make machines, 
It pays the merchant all his liens, 

It pays the tax, fed’ral and states, 

It pays the trusts to keep up rates, 

It pays ev’rybody so grand, 

Except the man who farms the land. 


PROPLE’S PAPER. 


SOUND TALK .FROM A PROGRESSIVE MAYOR. 


Mayor Pingree of Detroit in his annual address to the 
city council of Detroit adduces the following important 
considerations, in addition to the argument of a cheaper 
service, in favor of city ownership and operation of public 
lighting plants : 

“ While the saving to the city through owning and man- 
aging its own lighting system, would approximate 50 per 
cent at the present time yet no one can safely undertake to 
predict or estimate what the saving may be, through dis- 
coveries and new and improved processes in the near 
future. A contract once made, all the advantages arising 
from inventious and improved methods will add to the 
profit and gain of the corporation or private persons alone 
controlling this natural monopoly. The cost may possibly 
be reduced to one fourth the present price by continued 
improvements in the next 10 years, yet there may be no 
means of exacting a reasonable price, based on that cost, if 
bound by a contract containing terms such as are common 
in these obligations. While in Chicago I recently learned 
that carbons which had formerly cost lighting companies 
$62 per thousand were now purchased at $7 per thousand. 

“Tt is not alone in the needless extraordinary cost that 
the people may suffer through the private or corporate con- 
tract system. The power of regulation is an important 
consideration that may result not only in great convenience 
and comfort to the people, but in general business and 
domestic use prove of great economic value. In cases of 
fires or any disasters that interfere with producing the 
imperatively needed supply of light, there will be no con- 
tracts or private interests standing in the way to prevent 
the most prompt and energetic-efforts being made to meet 
the urgent needs of the people. Disagreements over con- 
tract stipulations, threatened interruptions at the close of 
term contracts and the assertion of private rights at times 
questionable, and- producing friction between the public 
and contractor, would be obviated, and the people best 
suited by the city owning and operating its own lighting 
system. ; 

“The contract system has quite universally resulted in 
enormous profits to individuals and corporations, and the 
tlme has come when the people demand their own, free 
from undue exactions and needless private absorptions.” 

“The foregoing reasons for keeping the lighting system 
under the control of the city,” continues the mayor, 
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‘Capplies with greater force and urgency to the ownership 
of the street railways by the gity. We have already seen 
charter privileges given away (so far as the city is con- 
cerned), that have enormously increased in value by the 
growth of the city, and with inadequate value rendered by 
the owners of these monopolies —lagging behind and re- 
fusing to keep up with the modern improvemeuts, inade- 
quately meeting the public needs, demanding valuable 
concessions as the price of progressive improvements de- 
sired by the people, retarding the city’s prosperity by 
demanding long-extended, hampering and prejudicial con- 
tracts, give us a practical object lesson ;in the impolicy of 
contracting away the rights of the people without power of 
reduction or change, when future conditions and advantages 
would clearly demand a larger division of earnings with 
the pecple. In the certain and assured great growth of the 
city, every contract binding the people to a private mon- 
opoly of natural advantages, like furnishing light, water 
and transportation of the people, is in the nature of an en- 
dowment policy, running to the contractor, with premium 
and endowment sum paid by the people without adequate 
service rendered for the immensely valuable concessions 
practically given away. The street railway monopoly may 
be fixed at a price that may seem fair today, and in 10 
years, through the growth of the city, the same privilege 
will exeeed the present value by millions. To whom 
should this great enhancement be credited and made useful 
if not to the entire people who have added this growth and 
value ? 

“ Under no circumstances would I recommend the ham- 
pering of the people’s rights by extending any monopoly 
of natural rights, without limiting the power, and being 
able to in a degree, limit the earnings to an equitable sum 
of all such contracts or agreements.” 


THINGS SAID ABOUT THE 


CAUSE AND US. 


A. E. L. of Wollaston, Mass.: — You have converted me 
to Nationalism, but unlike your correspondent, I cannot do 
without it. 


B. F. H. of Philadelphia: — For the past six months a 
few Philadelphia nationalists have been distributing 200 
copies of The New Nation weekly. During the last presi- 
dential campaign we distributed 400 copies weekly. In a 
very few instances the paper has béen refused, but gen- 
erally it has been accepted with courtesy and read with 
much interest. Persons frequently ask for extra copies. 
Ata people’s party meeting held in this city during the 
campaign the paper was almost greedily sought after. We 
have been making a systematic distribution of The New 
Nation to Philadelphia preachers, and the articles which 
have recently appeared have been quite appropriate for 
that purpose. Our custom is to send to a list of say 30 or 
more of the clergy for a number of weeks consecutively, 
and then address them with a circular letter which I have 
written, a copy of which is inclosed with this writing. 
Unless certain of the utterances which have been found in 
the columns of The New Nation are canonized as the 
scripture of this century, the Bible of the race will never 
be completed. 
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WHY NOT A METROPOLITAN TRANSIT DIS- 
TRICT. 


The action of the selectmen of Shrewsbury, granting an 
electric street railway franchise to the State Central street 
railway company, practically settles the question as toa 
railway system in and about Worcester, covering over 60 
miles of track under private ownership. This will bea 
great misfortune to the people of Worcester county. It 
appears that another syndicate of capitalists is maturing a 
similar system with Brockton as center and ultimately mak- 
ing connection with the West End system of Boston. 

Our advice to the people of that section is to perfect a 
plan for a net of publicly owned street railways running 
from the Bridgewaters through to Boston or Braintree. At 
the latter town an electric lighting plant has recently been 
put in by the public and it owns good wharfage facilities 
for landing coal from barges. The plan we suggest is to 
apply for the erecting of a metropolitan transit district to 
be composed of a dozen towns. This district would be 
administered by a commission composed of one man elected 
from each town. The commission would perfect the system, 
build the lines on the credit of the towns, apportioning the 
taxes just as is done in the metropolitan sewerage district 
of Boston and some 20 surrounding towns and cities. Such 
a system could be run by the towns, reduce the fares to 
three cents and put money yearly in a sinking fund to pay 
the debt incurred in building the lines. The public does 
not appear to realize how little it costs to run electric cars. 
They might infer as much from the way capitalists are 
stumbling over each other to secure street railway franchises. 
A ear can be run over five miles for 40 cents for power 
used. 

In New Hampshire there is a disposition to head off 
these railway combinations. During a debate in the House 
of Representatives last week on a resolution looking to a 
stricter control of electric car transportation, Samuel B. 
Page said that the “people are impairing their dearest 
rights in chartering these street railways. They should all 
be placed under a general law to protect the rights of the 
common people. These electrical charters are sought for 
personal and private gain under the guise of the public 
good. The public highways are for the benefit of the 
people to walk and drive in. They have been paid for by 
the people, and they should not be diverted to the private 
use of any individuals. We should judge from the course 
of debate upon this resolution, however, that it was in- 
spired by the steam railroad companies in order to protect 
their interests against their latest rival. Indeed, Repre- 
sentative Mitchell of Concord is reported to have said in 
his speech that it is the duty of the Legislature to see that 
there is no interference with the vested rights of the steam 
railroad companies chartered 50 years or so ago, whose 


stock is largely held by women and children, trustees and 
banks.” Evidently Mr. Mitchell would protect these vested 
rights to the point of cutting off rival companies. In other 
words, he would keep competition out of the field of rail- 
roading in New Hampshire on the plea of protecting 
“ vested rights.” If the Legislature protects “vested 
rights ” by killing the free competition, the people must 
consent to be ruled by railroad men. If, however, the 
Legislature should conclude to respect “ vested rights” and 
at the same time secure a good transportation service, it 
will later own the whole business of transportation, paying 
for the established plants what is reasonable, and thence- 
forth perform by public agents a function which is as 
public a one as the carrying of letters or the maintenance 


of highways. 


MUNICIPAL LODGING-HOUSE. 


The New York Tribune in speaking of the establishment 
of a lodging-house in that city by a charitable organization 
says it is an indication of the low level of municipal ad- 
ministration when private philanthropy is compelled to 
undertake a work which the city authorities have persist- 
ently neglected and obstructed, although a bill was passed 
in 1886 enabling municipalities to engsge in this important 
work. ‘lhe only means provided for homeless wanderers 
has been police stations, and the only bed was a plank, 
Such free lodgings to the number of 150,000 have been 
provided in the course of a year. 

The new lodging house just instituted will accommodate 
200 men. Each person will be obliged to take a bath and 
have his clothing disinfected. He will be furnished with 
decent clothing while there and given a clean bed and a 
wholesome breakfast in the morning, when he will be made 
to perform some kind of labor as an equivalent for what he 
has received. The Tribune hopes to see this movement 
meet with such success that there will be no use for police 
station lodging-houses, and that a sufficient public sentiment 
will be aroused to lead to the putting in force the municipal 
lodging-house law. 

A bill is before the Massachusetts Legislature which pro- 
vides for lodging hours in Boston, but it is not broad enough 
in its provisions to accomplish what it intends. We have 
had a lodging-house in Boston for some years supported by 
private parties, where the unfortunate are given a bed for 
the night and a breakfast of bread, soup and coffee in the 
morning, to be paid for by sawing wood. It is fairly good 
so far as it goes, but it is wholly inadequate to accommo- 
date all who are in need of such aid. A recent number of 
the Boston Herald contains a full description; by Arthur 
Warren, of a $100,000 municipal lodging-house just estab- 
lished in London. It is proposed to make it self-sustaining 
by charging 10 cents for a stay of 24 hours. There is room 
sufficient to accommodate 324 men. Glasgow has seven of 
such houses — six for men and one for women, all of which 
furnish cheap though clean quarters for the needy, and are 


managed in such a way as to be self-supporting. Glasgow 
has also municipal tenement houses, with low rents for 
clean, well ventilated rooms, and these also are found to be 
self-sustaining. 
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CONCERNING NATIONALISM. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND AND THE COMPETI 
TIVE SYSTEM. 


Poverty, Private Monopolies and Public Ownership. |The 
Government Telegraph Petition. 


Under the heading “Starvation in Boston,” the Boston 
Transcript prints an editorial which contains the following 
passages : 


“Those whose special duties take them among the slums 
of this city have often pitiable tales to tell and misfortunes 
that rankle in the heart of the poor. The poor man is not 
the author of his own mishaps. Every winter makes it a 
bitter struggle for some worthy arcisans to get along who 
are thrown out of employment by the dulness of a special 
market or by the continued inclemency of the weather. . . 
Rather than have any help from any societies, many worthy 
poor are suffering in this city and willing to suffer, with 
the hope of an early spring and some dependence, to carry 
them over their difficulties, upon a few personal friends. 
It is not over two weeks ago when a man and his wife, in a 
certain locality in this city, were found at the last end of 
despair. Suicide was proposed by the man, but 
the wife would not consent. Both sought employ- 
ment and both were capable of doing something, but 
nothing could be obtained. Living on bread and tea, and 
more frequently without the latter, was and is their lot. 
: There is a great middle class in this city who are 
willing to work, but yet have been near the verge of 
starvation the past winter. Soup places may be 
erected all over the city, and yet never patronized by them. 

It is those who are suffering in silence — men and 
women — who have answered every advertise nent and 
sought every opportunity to get employment. Here 
we believe, is the great work of the pastors and city 
churches. There is a way, then, to keep the great 
middle class without making them conscious that they are 
objects of charity and subjects for observation.” 


Mr. Cleveland in his inaugural address puts in a good 
word for a “legitimate strife in business” and for a 
“ wholesome competition ” in trade. As competition is not 
“ wholesome,” and as strife has been made “ legitimate” in 
the eyes of the law, it seems that the new president pro- 
poses to’champion an economic system which leaves a trail 
of suffering like that referred to in the Transcript’s article 
quoted above. 

We regret this blindness to the signs of the times which 
makes Cleveland’s famous ‘“‘badge of citizenship” the 
warrant for selfish competition, and we regret also that 
papers like the Transcript should pick up two soup pails, 
one for the low wards for public dispensation and the other 
for the “great middle classes” for secret distribution 
through the charitable agency of church organizations and 
be content to drop the matter there. Free soup is the 
evidence of the shortcomings of the competitive system, 
and charity is at its worst when it takes the form of 
relief trains in the rear of the armies of private business. 

What the times demand is not free soup, but a little 
sound political economy. 

Mr. Cleveland has called about himself a class of men 
who are well equipped to defend the system of private 
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monopoly which causes such misery among the people. 
Mr. Olney, his attorney-general, may be called upon to 
prosecute railroads which are continually consolidating and 
conspiring against the good of the people. He is the coun- 
sel of the Boston & Maine railroad, now a part of the 
Reading combine. He is also counsel of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe road which brought republicans to 
Topeka on free passes during the recent unpleasantness in 
that city. He is also counsel for the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. He is just the man to maintain Mr. Cleve- 
land’s “legitimate strife in business” in the field of rail- 
roads. 

While there are 1785 railroad corporations in the United 
States, according to the last report of the interstate com- 
merce commission, 42 of these companies own nearly one 
While there were 4800 miles of 
railroad built during the year ending 1891, the number of 


half the track mileage. 


railroad companies decreased, 92 of them being absorbed 
by other companies. The three systems for which Mr. 
Olney has been attorney these many years were originally 


built upon about 120 railroad corporations. If the capi- 


‘talization and the rates decreased with these consolidations 


it might not seem so vicious. But it is not so. The com- 
mission reports that the increase of capitalization per mile 
was $602 in the face of the remarkable consolidations of 
1891. 


vaining * legitimate strife in business.” 


As a lawyer, Mr. Oluey has done his part in main- 
He is now where 
he can continue the work in an official capacity. 

Mr. Cleveland has called to his side another conspicuous 
champion of “legitimate” business strife, Daniel Scott 
Lamont, the man who combined the street railways of New 
York City into one corporation, the Metropolitan traction 
company, stocked at 30 million and selling at 150 in the 
market. He was able to do this with the aid of Payne, 
W.C. Whitney and the Standard Oil set. 
the same men is also invested in the Whitney Nova Scotia 


The money of 


coal combine, which expects to make money when the duty 
is taken off of coal and which is meantime amusing itself 
Mr. Cleveland 
ought to get many valuable hints from Lamont as to the 


by raising the price of coal in Canada. 


best way to maintain “legitimate strife in busiaess.” This 
strife has increased the price of coal alone to a point where 
it takes enough annually from the consumer to pay half 
the interest on the national debt. 

W. S. Bissell, the new postmaster-general, is still another 
corporation man. He is one of the ablest railroad lawyers 
in the country. He has been at the head of two or three 
railroad companies of Western New York, and has been a 
director in several railroad and commercial corporations. 

Hoke Smith, the new secretary of the interior, is a rail- 
road lawyer, but like Judge Gresham, he has earned a 


reputation for opposing the aggressions of railroad corpora- 
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tions. As we said last week, these two members of the 
cabinet seem to be the men through whom Cleveland ex- 
pects to catch populist votes. One will deal with affairs in 
foreign lands and the other the Indians. We see here 
no promise of reform which the new party cares any- 
thing abuut. 

If Cleveland fights what he calls “paternalism” and 
stands up for the so-called honest gold doliar, he will ruin 
the democratic party before another year comes round. 
He ought to know that the systematic contraction of the 
volume of the currency which has been forced by Wall 
street money monopolists has been an element in the 
wrecking of the republican party, and it is in a fair way to 
wreck his party. Every debtor is to be robbed by a con- 
traction of the currency, as the purchasing power of a 
dollar in a solvent nation depends upon the volume ot the 
currency. No reputable economist has denied this. - At 
the close of the war with a population of 25 million north 
and 10 million south, the volume of the currency was 
about two billion. Since that day the population of the 
Union has nearly doubled, but the circulation has been 
reduced to about $1,600,000. The reason is that money is 
a monopoly in the hands of the money changers, and until 
the currency is nationalized, the people will be robbed. 
The control of the volume of the currency is where the 
railroads and the telegraph are, in the hands of the mono- 
polists. Mr. Cleveland announces that he will stand by 
the monopolized gold dollar, and there is every indication 
Mr. 


Cleveland is destined to figure as a tory in the history of 


that he will stand by the monopolized railroads. 


politics and to be downed by the people who will raise the 
standard of public ownership and control of private mono- 
polies as fast as they appear. 


It is encouraging to see the Springfield Republican tak- 
ing the position that “the ill-considered political actions of 
the Farmers’ alliance deserve greater consideration from 
the people of the East than is embraced in the calling of 
hard names.” When the people of the East come to real- 
ize that the populists were counted out by republicans in 
Kansas and that the courts refuse to go behind the return. 
ing boards and that republican militia officers refused to 
obey the governor of the state their superior officer, and 
that the populists have not resorted to deeds of violence 
though under terrible provocation, the East will have little 
to say about the “ill-considered political actions of the 
farmers’ party.” 


“The Legislature,” remarks Speaker Barrett’s Record, 
“ will be called upon to act upon resolutions in favor of a 
government telegraph in connection with the post office 
system. Inasmuch as about every man of brains, except 
the attorneys of the telegraph companies, who has ever 


given the subject thought, has declared that the govern- 
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ment ought to manage the telegraph, the resolutions are 
likely to receive favorable consideration.” 


The first hearing on the government telegraph petition 
was held last week Wednesday before the joint committee 
on federal relations of the Massachusetts Legislature, and 
the second hearing was held last Wednesday. Elaborate 
arguments were submitted and petitions signed by over 
15,000 citizens of Massachusetts will be presented in due 
course. ‘here is every indication that Speaker Barrett is 
right and that the Legislature of 1893 will follow the 
example of the Legislature of 1870 and favor a government 
telegraph. ‘he telephone has been added to this resolu- 
tion, as it has been developed since that time. 


A populist daily has just been incorporated in Texas 
with a capital stock of $50,000. Judge Nugent, Ex-State 
Secretary J. M. Moore, Ex-Lieut.-Gov. Martin and Evan 
Jones, president of the Farmers’ alliance are among the 
incorporators. The paper will be called the Fort Worth 


Advanee. 


THE GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH PETITION IS 
POPULAR. 


To the Editor of The New Nation : 

I send you by this mail under separate cover my final 
instalment of names forthe telegraph and telephone peti- 
tion. There are 12 names-on this list, making a total of 
1025. I have not had time to canvass, so bad to leave the 
petitiors in stores. I feel very much gratified by my 
success in the number of signatures obtained, for when I 
started in I had no idea I should get one third of the num- 


obtained. 


G. H. A. 
New Bedford, Mass , March, 1893. 


A DIRECT LEGISLATION LEAGUE. 


There will be a meeting at Typo hall, 724 Washington 
street, Boston on the 20th, for the purpose ot forming a 
Direct Legislation league. 


DE LEON’S LECTURE COURSE, 

Prof. Daniel De Leon is giving a course of 12 lectures on 
the “Social Evolution of Man” under the auspices of the 
Socialist Labor party. The lectures are delivered at Room 
24, Cooper Union, New York, every Wednesday. The 
public is cordially invited. 


The heroes of Cuttyhunk who lost their lives in the surf 
while rushing to the rescue of a sinking ship were certainly 
not impelled by love of money. ‘The critics of nationalism 
argve that an industrial democracy cannot be a success 
until human nature is changed. It is our opinion that 
human nature does not have a chance under present in- 
dustrial conditions. 


The price of gas has risen in Nova Scotia. his settles 
one thing, —the coal syndicate has completed the conquest 
of the Nova Scotia coal mines. Now what is the use 
of taking the duty off coal? It would strengthen the 
Whitney combine and consequently would not injure the 
Reading combine, 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


{tems of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Municipal lighting was the subject at a public meeting 
at the town hall of Needham on the 3d. Henry R. Legate 
of Boston and I. W. Skinner of Waltham were the 
speakers. There was a good audience and much interest 
in a public lighting plant was shown. 


Needham’s electric light committee report in favor of 
a municipal plant. The report says: “The citizens of 
Needham are to be congratulated upon the fact that they 
have no private vompany holding a ftanchise of their 
streets, as is the case with most of the cities and towns 
which are dezirous of availing themselves of the privileges 
of this act, and whatever action should be taken upon this 
subject no private electric lighting company should be 
allowed to obtain a location in our streets which would 
debar the town from entering into the business without 
first buying out, probably at an exorbitant price, the 
property and rights of the existing company.” ‘The com- 
mittee advocate the establishment of the necessary poles 
and wires, and contracting with outside parties for the 
supply of power. 


A whip trust was recently formed under the name of the 
United States Whip company, with a capital of $3,000,000, 
and now tive more of the leading coucerns of Westtield 
have been gathered into the fold. This leaves a few large, 
aud quite a number of small concerns outside the syndicate, 
but the promotors of the trust claim to have options on 
many of these, and that they will be taken in as {ast as in- 
ventories can be completed. It is also claimea that many 
of the larger concerns outside of Westfield will be taken in 
at an early day. 


Tne committee on street lights of the city of Everett 
have reported in favor of a municipal electric light plant. 
The report shows that the present annual cost for lighting 
the city is $18,000, and it is estimated that if a $46,000 
plant was established, the same number of lights could be 
maintained at a cost of $9,338.43, thus effecting a saving to 
the city of $8,661.67 per year. 


Maine. 


The water-works fight played an important part in the 
municipal election at Auburn last week. ‘The ticket favor- 
ing municipal water-works was elected by a vote of 1,632 


to 344, 
New York. 


Representatives of several large manufacturers of wood- 
working machinery are engaged in forming a trust. ‘The 
syndicate will purchase all the plants and issue to the 
owners thereof stock in the new organization, but the 
plants will continue under the present management. The 
capital proposed is 30 millions. The projectors admit their 
object to be the centralization of the business, and the pre- 
venting of wastes resulting from competition. 


Ohio. 


Westwood is to have a municipal electric light plant. 
An appropriation of $25,000 has been made for its estab- 


lishment. 
New Jersey. 


A syndicate of Boston capitalists have secured possession 
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street railways. Applications have been made to the 
common council for franchises to operate through the 
principal streers of Orange to South Orange, and also from 
Orange to Newark. Capital, three millions. 


Oregon. 


Alliance Herald (Pendleton): If the telegraph system 
were owned and operated by the government, the people 
would not only get their news cheaper, but when they got 
it, it could be relied upon as true. 


Indiana. 


The nationalist club at Indianapolis is actively at work. 
It has entered an earnest protest against the granting 
franchises to private corporations for a term of years. 
The Progress club, another strong body, has followed the 
lead of the nationalists in endorsing resolutions requesting 
the common council to refrain from granting franchises to 
street railways, and advocating city ownership of the same. 
They have prepared an amendment to the state constitu- 
tion, empowering cities to raise money to buy or construct 
their own public utilities. 


Kansas. 


The Free Press (Winfield): Whatever may be said for 
or against nationalism, the fact is very evident that it is 
rapidly gaining ground everywhere. Government owner- 
ship of railway, telegraph and telephones, the municipal 
ownership of light and water-works and street railways, is 
becoming a common doctrine. The drift is unmistakably 
in the direction of nationalism and the greedy corporations 
are responsible. 

California. 


In his speech at a recent banquet given him, Judge 
Maguire, Congressman-elect said: “ You ask what course I 
am to pursue. I will not answer, but tell you to watch me, 
and my every action shall be governed by that rule of equal 
rights %o all and special privileges to none. I care not 
where they are entrenched, I am in favor of doing away 
with them. If they have vested rights under false privileges, 
and the law of compensation applies, let them be compen- 
sated, but right must be established, for no man can ever 
have a vested right in the miseries and woes of a country.” 


Miscellaneous. 


The latest, as well as the largest trust, is a sole-leather 
trust. Capital to the amount of 45 million is assured, but 
75 million is the amount aimed at. It is proposed to 
follow quite closely the plan adopted by the sugar trust. 
Every tanner taken ii will receive stock equal to the 
appraised value of his plant and the former proprietor will 
be paid a salary to superintend the purchased plant. It is 
claimed that in this way the business can be so concentrated 
that prices can be easily regulated. About three fourths of 
the sole leather interest is said to have been gathered in by 
the promoters of the scheme, For several months com- 
mittees have been travelling from pcint to point, examining 
and appraising tanneries. ‘he principle means employed 
to economize will be to shut up as many plants as possible 
in various sections of the country and thus regulate the 
output. 


John F. Leech, a pronounced nationalist, came within 
four votes of a nomination for mayor at a citizen’s conven- 
tion held at Mt. Pleasant, Ia., February 22. 


A publie meeting was held at Endicott hall, Waltham, 
on Tuesday, to consider the question of public lighting. 
C.M. Wheaton presided and the speakers were Henry R. 
Legate and I. W. Skinner. 
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THE NEW WORLD TYPEWRITER.|MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS| “47 ¥ OU READ THIS BOOK? 


PRICE ONLY $15.00 


The only Simple, Practical, Durable, Port- 
able low-priced typewriter in the market. No 
nstruction required. Parts interchangeable. 
Can be carried in your ‘‘ grip’? and used on 
the cars. Lawyers, Clergymen, Business men, 
Ladies and Children all like it. Others may 
come and others may go, but this goes on for- 
ever. 

Send for catalogue. Where there are no 
agents we will send express paid on receipt of 
$15 and this ‘‘ ad.” 


The Typewriter Improvement Go., 


274 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
164 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ADVERTISE !! 


The Newspaper or Magazine 


—— 1S Ay=— 


SLEEPLESS SALESMAN. 


: = 


Estimates and Advice in Selecting Adver- 
tising Mediums —of Local, National or 
Foreign Circulation — will be given 


Promptly on Application. 


E. KIMBALL NUNN’S 


GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


179 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
BALDNESS 
And its causes cured by 

SEMM<9’ 


Electric Hair 


Restorer. 


A vegetable tonic which has stood the 
test of prolonged trial at the hands of hun- 


Are held as follows, and aJl persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Baltimore. — Nationalist club of Baltimore 
meets Thursday evenings, 8 o’clock, 506 
East Baltimore street, Room 2. The public 
are cordially invited. 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club meets the 
second Wednesday of each month at 630 
Washington street. Public cordially invited. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Needham, Mass. — Nationalist Club holds 
regular meetings the third Monday in every 
month. Additional meetings for outside 
work, as desired. E. P. Washburn, Sec. 


Oakland, Cal.—- The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, Ist Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at 8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at -Harley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


Altruist Meetings are held every Sunday 
at 3 p. m., in Rooms 55, No. 2 N. 4th 
street, St. Louis, Mo., for lectures and free 
discussion on all subjects relating to the 
welfare and improvement of society. All 
liberal and progressive men and women are 
invited, Seats free, 


CLIMAX AUTOMATIC CELLAR 
A CHEAP ar ~  DRAINER, 


Reliable@/ | = 


BS 


Cellars, 
Wheel- 
pits, etc. . 
and carries 
it into the 
street or sewer. 


dreds of the best experts, both physicians and 
chemists, in all chronic diseases of the human 
scalp, cnring baldness, patchy baldness, fall- 
ing hair, dry or brittle hair, dandruff, eczema 
and allscalp diseases. Why Semmes E. H.R. 
is so popular: It is composed absolutely of 
roots and herbs, it is an infallible remedy for 
baldness. We are not afraid to say: Analyze it. 
If you find one grain of lead or sulphur we 
will give you $1000, or if it fails to perform 
what we say it will. 


48 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 


Consultation Free by Dr. J. Semmes. 


CAS MACHINE AND MIXER 
STANDS AT THE HEAD, 


Makes brilliant, smokeless, steady and 
very cheap gas for stores, churches, etc. 


Wri.e for Pamphlet. 
CLARENCE M. KEMP, Baltimore, Md. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


By practical business co-operation, with 


121 Broad st., : ; ; 
or without investing money. We also 


want active representatives. Address 


Call for testimonials of physicians. Secy. 400, The Beckman, Cleveland, O. 


Philip Myers Scheme. 
(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 


BY LUKE A. HEDD. 
Every Union Man should read it. 
Every Non-Union Man should read 
Every Employer should read it. 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


There is an undefinable something in its 
plot; if plot it may be called, that appeals to 
every wige-worker, and every wage-worker in 
the land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’’ Edward Bellamy has given the world 
a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s Scheme”’ 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s story. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1891. 

The autnor, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1892. 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend tbe great social and polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 


J. S. Ogilvie, Publisher, 
57 Rose Street, N.Y. 
JUST OUT!! 


The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap. 


(A Poetical Narrative.) 
BY JOHN T. BRODERICK. 


——o-—— 

“The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap” is a pa- 
thetic but faithful picture of real life. It 
tells the story of a business man’s sad ex- 
perience and bitter end. 

Lynn Item: One cannot peruse tke lines 
without appreciation of the smooth and grace- 
ful diction and poetic expression rising fre- 
quently to the sublime ; but the work will be 
best appreciated for its unveiling of a vivid 
picture, the truth of which will be disputed 
only by the blind. 

The New Nation: This is an everyday story, 
but the moral of meritorious poverty drawn by 
John T. Broderick in his brochure ‘‘ The Vag- 
rant of Lover’s Leap,” lifts it out of the com- 
monplace. ‘The Vagrant’’ is both a nation- 
alistic sermon and a literary effort of notable 
merit. 

Price 25 cents. Address 

NEw NATION PuBLISHING Co., 


13 Winter St., Boston. 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES! 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS. 
Cash paid for Old Books. 


G. E. GIRLING & BRO, 
922 West Harrison St., Chicago. 
Mention The New Nation. 
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BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. |4f you are a farmer 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO REVELA- 
TION. 


By Rev. F. M. Sprague. $1.75. 


A WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 
By Caroline F. Corbin, author of ‘ His 
Marriage Vow,” ete. $1.50. 

IN HEALTH. THE RELATION OF THE 
~ SEXES 
By Dr. A. J. Ingersoll, with portrait of au- 
thor. $1.00. 

FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CONTRA- 

BANDS 


By Elizabeth Hyde Botume. $1.25. 


A LOOK UPWARD: 
SPIRITUAL SCIENCE AND MENTAL HEAL-— 
ING By Susie C. Clark. $1.25. 
SPEECHES LECTURES AND LETTERS 


Of Wendell Phillips. First and second 


or indeed if you 
keep a cow 


you will be interested 


to learn of a new fedder article called 


Buffalo 
Gluten 
Feed 


(The by-product of Glucose factories.) 


Manufactured at Buffalo, N.Y., and Peoria, 
Tl. 


series, with portraits. Each volume sold MADE OF CORN!! 


separately. Price, per volume, Library edi- 
tion, $2.50; Beacon edition, $1.50 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WENDELL 
PHILLIPS 


By George Lowell Austin. 


With portrait 
and illustrations. $1.50 


LET HIM FIRST BE A MAN. 


Essays chiefly relating to Education and 
Culture By W. H. Venable, LL.D. $1.25. 


Laurence Gronlund’s Works. 


RICH IN PROTEIN!!! 


NOT HIGH PRICED !! 


A MONEY SAVER!!! 


address all correspondence to 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


General Sales Agents. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH: Church Magazines 


AN EXPOSITION OF MODERN SOCIALISM. 
Revised and enlarged edition. 


CA IRA! 


Published Monthly by 
The Church-Press Association, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offer a Superior medium for Non-Denominational 


OR, DANTON IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. RELIGIOUS ADVERTISING 


OUR DESTINY, 


THE INFLUENCE OF NATIONALISM ON 
MORALS AND RELIGION, 


Cloth, $1.00 each; Paper, 50 cents. 


QUABBIN. 


The story of a small town with outlooks 20,00 


upon Puritan life. By F. H. Underwood 
LL.D. Illustrated. $1.75. 

GOD’S IMAGE IN MAN. 
Some INTUITIVE PERCEPTIONS OF TRUTH 
By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.00. 

EDWARD BURTON 
By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1,25; paper, 50 
cents. 

DREAMS OF THE DEAD 


By Edward Stanton. Introduction by 
Edward §. Huntington. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


The above sent by mail upon receipt of price. 


Illustrated Catalogs Free. 


Twenty Independent Publications 


Officially issued and circulated by the Pastors of 
Leading Churches; reaching the Homes of 20,000 
interested Families in touch withthe Church life 
of Philadelphia. 


Alike in Size, Style and Advertising 
Columns only. 


Send for sample copies and rates. 


COMBINED 20,000 


The Necessity and oe of 
NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 
ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


With answers to all objections, and showing 
the benefits of State Ownership in other 
countries, with statistics, and the 
opinions of leading statesmen as 
to the corruptions and des- 
potism of Railway Cor- 
porations, by 


THOMAS V. CATOR 


OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 
copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 
copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates, 
Send money order to 


ARTHUR GORE, 


LEE & SHEPARD, 10 Milk St, Boston,! Harrison street,cor. Fourth, San Francisco. 


UNION CONSTRUCTION CO, 


SOLE OWNERS OF 


Union’s Patent System of Sewage, 


Single Houses, Factories, Public Institutions, 
Towns and Cities provided with this most 
effective and money-saving system. 
Proposals received and Estimates 
made in any part of the United 
States. Persons using Union 
Patents must receive from 
Agents Guarantee Cer- 
tificates from Com- 
pany. 


113 Devonshire St. - - 
BOSTON, MASS. 


F. J. STARK, Treasurer. F. L. UNION, Engineer. 


AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM. 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 


—— ( 


Room 7. 


The growing interest in nationalism has 
created a demand for a literature which 
clearly explains the movement, and since a 
large mass of the people do not have the leis- 
ure to give to the reading of a voluminous 
treatise, it is quite necessary that the subject 
be presented to them in as concise a manner 
as possible. The ‘‘Exposition’’ contains a 
clear and comprehensive state of the various 
phases of nationalism considered from the po- 
litical, economic and ethical standpoints and 
also its relations to modern social reforms. 

The publication appears in a 16-page 
pamphlet, and in order to give it a wide circu- 
lation, it is offered at the low price of 5 cents 
per copy, or $4 per hundred. Please send 
orders to 


Miss DIANA HIRSCHLER, 
2026 Camac St., Phila , Pa. 


Charily, Bd LereVolence QD norcRatiafy the-Amencan Works 
2 Simple Jusuce Bik Gay: GD bb Grow 
se 

An exponent of labor thought and philosophy. 
Able editorials on the problems of the day from 
the workingman’s point of view. A strictly first- 
class, illustrated, semi-monthly journal. A staff 
of able contributors. All the news of the labor 
world, Popular everywhere. Reached a sworn 
circulation of 7,400 copies in its fifth issue. 

Among the special features for 1893 will be a 
series of articles on the ‘Rise of the Working- 
man,’’ tracing the struggle for living wages from 
the time when, centuries ago, the laboring people 
were paid 4 cents a day and were imprisoned and 
branded with hot irons for trying to improve their 
condition, Another series of articles, running 
through the entire year, will be of an educational 
nature and attractively teach lessons of the ine 
dustrial development and general history of the 
country. These two features alone make the 
AGE OF Lasor invaluable to the student of labor 
affairs, 

The large circulation enables the managers to 
lower the price to $1.50 a year. No free copies. 
Two months trial for ro cents, in coin or stamps. 


THE AGE OF LasBor, 
38 and 40 W. Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILI 
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“GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW OF EQUAL FREEDOM,” 


By PROF. FRANK PARSONS, of the Boston University Law School. 


_~n. 


OOO 
=. This pamphlet establishes the principle that government is properly an agency for ser- 
vice as well as for restraint. The public ownership of railways, telegraphs, mines, and all 
msnopolies will be a legitimate extension of the business functions of the government and 
the necessary outcome of complete co-operation. The writer,annihilates the theories of Her- 
bert Spencer’s “‘ Justice” and °‘ Social Statics.’’ His statements of the Law of Equal Free- 
dom and his limitation of the Sphere of Government are shown to be self-contradictory and 
utterly untenable, even by Spencer’s own admissions. Those who follow Spencer in the 
belief that government ought to confine itself to acting as a policeman, should read the un- 
answerable argument of this brochure, And those who have broad ideas of the sphere of govern- 
mental action, but are puzzled by the opposition of men so undeniably great as Spencer, will 
find the whole matter made luminous in the few pages of this powerful address. 

Price 15 cents, paper. Address, 
THE NEw Nation, 13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


TO THE -GENERAL PUBLIC. 


FIRST NATIONALIST CLUB. 
“LIBERTY TREE” BLOCK, 630 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Boston, FEBRUARY, 1893. 


Not quite four years have elapsed since our club, the first Nationalist Club 
in the world, was formed. Within that short time the Nationalist idea has 
commended itself to the American public to an extent far exceeding our most 
sanguine hopes. The influence we have brought to bear upon legislative action 
has been remarkably successful, and many issues that we have raised have been 
taken up enthusiastically by citizens at the polls. Our ideas are becoming actu- 
tualities. The times are ripe. Organized effort will now carry things with a 
swing, but it must be organized effort. _ : 

Do you believe in the nationalization of industry, or, are you with us in the 
work of nationalizing the railroads, telegraph, telephone, express or any of the 
so-called natural monopolies ? Do you wish to be identified with us and count 
for something ? If so, yu can render important assistance to our work. The 
way we propose is this. We have opened a CORRESPONDING MEMBER-— 
SHIP of this First Club, asking for members all over this Union, requiring an 
admission fee of $1.00, and a yearly due of $1.00, the money to be applied by the 
club to Nationalist work, pure and simple. Each corresponding member is 
entitled to all the publications to be issued by the club, and will be considered a 
center for the distribution of such publications. We give a Certificate of 
Membership, handsomely gotten up, to each Corresponding Member. Come in 
and share the victories to come. 


We commenced on Jan. 1st. 93. @ 
in our New England factory. to ¥} 
makeanewly patented AMER. % 
Q\\ ICAN LEVER WATCH; which 
\ we not only GUARANTEE to 
\ kcep PERFECT TIME but to 
\ give satisfaction in every \j 
\\ respect. We will refund ¥ 
A'\ money without question to 
wi i| Qny dissatisfied purchaser. Weare 
aI US anaverage of a WATCH 
Hil) EVERY MINUTE—1440 per day— 
Ai) 432,000 for this World’s Fair year. 
Our trade mark is on every dial 
and @ guarantee with every watch. 
ITIS MADE ON HONORE 
DESCRIPTION:—The movement is 
f AMERICAN PATENT LEVER; Lan- 
tern Pinion; Patent Escapement and 
Regulator; Patent Pinion (or stem) 
= Wind and Set, requiring no key: 5turns 
winds for 36 hours; Patent DUST-PROOF 
Case, heavily Plated with GOLD Substitute. gharantced to 
wear a year; Weight of watch 41-2 oz.;Cutexactly represents 
it. Every watch tested and regulated before leaving our hands 
and will NOT VARY A MINUTE IN80 DAYS. Price postpaid, 
$1.50 each; 8 for $4.00; 12for $15.00 by express. Mention 
paper and we will include ahandsome COLD PLATED 
CURB CHAIN with Columbus Medal Charm. ACENTS 
and STORE=-KEEPERS send at once for sample and 
terms. Catalogue of 1,000 necessary articlesfree. We refer to 
to any prominent Publisher or New York firm. Do not order 
Cc. 0. b ; @ useless expense As We warrant every watch. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlanct St., N.Y. CITY« 


THE WEEKLY TOILcR. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


It keeps in the middle of the road. Circu- 


P. O'NEILL LARKIN, Secretary. 


“L. J. BRIDGEMAN, President. 


lation, 10,000. The oldest reform paper in 
the South. 


Lessons in Sanitary Plumbing. 


¢ 


- 


-- CSch 


LESSON NO. 8. 


Every plumbing fixture should be constructed on the principle of the FLUSH 
TANK, in order that it shall keep the waste pipes clean AU'TOMATICALLY. 
This cut represents a section of the 


SANITAS KITCHEN SINK. 


It consists of the combination of a square flush-pot with an ordinary kitchen sink 
in such a manner as to provide a sink of the ordinary appearance and form above, 
but having a deep portion or flush-pot at the end, with an automatic discharge. 

An upper, or horizontal strainer, covers the entire flush-pot, and is hinged to 
one end of the sink, so that it may be opened when it is desired to use the deep 
part of the sink. The sink is discharged by means of a self-acting siphon, and a 
vertical strainer is interposed between the flush-pot and its siphon. The short 
arm of the siphon is trapped with a seal-retaining trap of the Sanitas trap prin- 
ciple, just behind the verticle strainer. This strainer slides upwards in a groove 
to give access to the trap when desired, but closes again automically byits own 
weight as soon as released. Clean-out openings are provided at the trap and wier 
chamber and give access to every part of the waste system. No bones and solid 
refuse can be scraped into the discharge outlet and dropped into the waste-pipe, 
because this pipe ascends instead of descends at the outlet; and should the trap 
be clogged, it will simply cause the water to cease to flow out until the obstruction 
is removed, which can easily be done by simply raising the lower strainer and lift- 
ing out the obstruction by hand. 

Operation of the Sanitas Kitchen Sink and Flush-pot is as follows: The sink 
is used in the ordinary manner until the flush-pot fills to the height of the siphon 
overflow. When this point has been reached, the next discharge of a quart or two 
of water suddenly emptied from the washing-pan charges the siphon and causes 
the entire contents of the flush-pot to rush out through the waste passages, filling 
them full bore, and scouring them from end to end. The solid matter anid large 


lumps of grease will be left on the bottom of the flush-pot, and must be removed by the servant in the proper manner, inasmuch as they 
cannot possibly be removed in any other manner. 


Manufactured and Sold ny the 


Sanitas Manufacturing Company, 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Go. Proprietors, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


